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ARTISTS' STUDIOS. 




N the following- notices of a few studios selected 
from amongst those built of late years by English 
painters there will be no technical descrip- 
tions, nor drawings of so strictly architectural 
a character as to be unintelligible to the 
general public. These, indeed, would be more 
appropriate to a building journal consulted 
by architects, whereas the object of these articles is rather to 
enable painters and amateurs to see how their brethren of the 
brush have had each his own particular requirements duly 
carried out under the direction of his architect. 

It has been said by at least one of these painters that such a 
publication of studios already built would have been of great 
service to him in arranging his own studio ; and it is hoped that 
these descriptions may serve either as a guide to others who 
have to build new studios, or be suggestive of further variations 
and refinements. 

On first entering a studio the eye is naturally attracted by the 
picturesque element of its contents — canvases in various states 
of completion, studies ranged around the walls, "properties" 
of all sorts, including armour and arms, musical instruments, 
drapery, rugs, tapestry, lay figures, &c., besides plenty of useful 
and comfortable furniture for the needs or repose of the painter 
and his visitors. 

A representation of these would, perhaps, convey a more vivid 
impression of these delightful and luxurious apartments than 
the simple illustrations herewith presented, but they would at the 
same time conceal and detract from the information which it is 
the object of these illustrations to supply. 

The three studios described in the present number have all 
been carried out from plans prepared by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., who has most kindly and unreservedly placed all his 
drawings at our disposal : several improvements, however, have 
been hit upon during the erection of the buildings, and these 
have been duly inserted in the accompanying plates. The 
artists themselves have also explained the object of each 
arrangement and detail, and it is chiefly from their explana- 
tions that the following notes are taken — notes that will not 
be critical in any shape or way, and that do not pretend to 
imply a preference for any one studio over another, although 
each artist prefers his own studio, and probably thinks every 
other studio to be mistaken in general plan, arrangement, and 
detail. It may, however, occur to the reflective mind that the 
works of each, excellent in their way, differ as much from the 
works of the other as the conditions of light, distance, &c., 
under which they were painted, which is perhaps equivalent to 
saying that the studio that each had built was purposely 
designed to produce the effect which each most admires and 
can best portray. The artists who have with so much courtesy 
furnished the material for this number are Mr. Goodall, R.A., 
Mr. Marcus Stone, A.R.A., and Mr. G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., 
and their studios were planned respectively in 1870, 1875, and 
1876 ; but, for the convenience of pointing out the different 
S3^stems of lighting, the reverse order will be the best. 

Beginning, then, with Mr. Boughton' s, the chief feature is 
the great north light occupying the end wall of the studio, 
and continued along the slant of the roof right up to the 
ceiling. This vast source of steady light illumines every part 
of the room, the writing-table, which is shown in the view, 
being perfectly lighted, although placed nearly thirty feet away 
from the north wall. The light that is thrown upon it comes 
from the slanting portion of the window, for if a blind be drawn 
up over that, the light is much diminished, and long shadows 
are cast by the lower or vertical portion of the window. The 
interception of light caused by the horizontal head of this por- 
tion is very slight. The bottom portion of all is curtained 
by thick tapestry, but is capable of being thrown open so as 
to disclose an external balcony wherein to *'set" daylight 



subjects. A small side door gives separate access to this 
balcony. 

Before quitting the subject of this north-end window a special 
arrangement must be noted for preventing the intrusion of the 
rays of the setting sun in summer. This is accomplished by 
means of the projecting building containing the back stairs 
being brought close up to the edge of the window ; thus no 
blinding rays can pass into the studio even in the longest days 
of the year. The external temperature is kept out of the room 
by using very thick plate glass in the north window. 

Next we come to a skylight in the upper part of the ceiling, 
which is closed as a rule, and only used when effects of " top 
light " are required. 

There are also two south windows — one in the lower portion of 
the wall, and another over this, but high up in the gable. It 
will be readily understood that each of these is capable of pro- 
ducing different varieties of lighting and effect, to say nothing 
of the long beam of sunshine that can be obtained on a bright 
day by closing every window in the studio but the. upper 
south one. 

There is still another window in the west wall, devised for 
purposes of ventilation, for it opens into a well hole occupying 
the centre of the house ; and it is found that, by throwing open 
the casement, the air of the room is soon changed without any 
external draught. At the same time the subdued glimmer that 
enters from this source may be turned to account for supplying 
the reflected light that exists out of doors, and that tempers the 
blackness and intensity of shadows and of the shaded sides of 
objects to be painted. And a light derived from this casement 
only would be utterly different in tone and quality from that 
derived from any of the other windows, and might be turned to 
account for certain ghostly effects. 

So much for the lighting of the studio : the painter can now 
stand where he pleases, or place his subject where he pleases, 
either on the floor or on the balcony at the south end of the 
studio, with the certainty of getting a full, steady light both on 
his canvas and on his model ; or he can readily cast a flood of 
bright, but more changeable, sunshine on the latter, and could, 
no doubt, manufacture all tones of reflected light, from coldest 
blue to warmest orange, by stretching coloured screens over the 
opposite window. 

The next most important consideration is the position of the 
fireplace, and in order to decide this it is of course necessary to 
establish the most usual position of the painter, namely, where 
shown in the accompanying view. Here the canvas is inter- 
posed between the flicker of the fire and the painter's eye, 
whereby he avoids both direct and reflected light. If the fire 
were in the opposite, or west wall, the flicker would be reflected 
from the shining surface of the painted canvas into his eyes, 
and be most distressing. A hot-water coil opposite the fire 
has no such objections, but completes a sufficient system of 
warming. 

A reference to the plan will show no less than six doors in 
this one room, and each is found indispensable. First, the 
visitors' entrance from the landing of the principal stairs. 
Second, the entrance from the back stairs, for the use of models 
and servants, another door being provided just outside the studio 
for the service of the house generally. Third, the door already 
mentioned, leading on to the external balcony. Fourth, a private 
door, leading to the artist's dressing-room. The fifth and sixth 
doors lead into the side spaces under the southern balcony, 
spaces which are most useful for stowing away disused canvases 
and lumber, besides containing a lavatory and steps up to the 
balcony. 

Various recesses are also contrived in the thick outer wall for 
stowing away canvases and for forming cupboard spaces. All 
such inequalities of wall space are concealed by a genial ex- 
panse of tapestry. The walls are not painted, but a pleasant 
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grey colour is infused into the " setting coat " of the plaster, and 
answers all decorative purposes. 

The next studio, Mr. Marcus Stone's, exhibits an entirely 
different arrangement of lighting, the side wall being to the 



north, for the greater length of this room would have involved 
an increased proportion of height to render an end light avail- 
able for it. That, however, is not in question, for this painter 
prefers a long side-lighted studio, and his reasons will be 
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found obvious by a reference to the view and plan of the 
room. 

The north wall is occupied by three large oriel windows 
reaching up to the top of the wall, and each is surmounted by a 
dormer window extending nearly up to the ceiling. The wide 



piers of walling that intervene between these windows are suffi- 
cient to separate the floods of light into three distinct masses, 
so that the space in front of each window receives a direct light 
undisturbed by that from the next. The result of this dis- 
position of light is that the painter can stand at any window, and 
place his model at any other window, with the certainty of having 
a full light both upon his canvas and upon the model. When 
one considers that there is a distance of thirty- seven feet from 
the edge of the window near the fireplace to the opposite edge 
of the farthest window, and that this painter claims that a 
picture should be treated with true perspective effect, then the 
advantages of his long side-lighted studio will be appreciated. 
But these advantages are not limited to the four walls of the 
room, for large folding doors in the east wall open into a glass 
house, which enable the painter to place his model sixty feet 
away from his canvas. At this distance he can paint garden 
and other outdoor subjects, being himself indoors — that is to 
say, with his work under the same condition of light as it would 
be when hung in a room or picture gallery, for a picture painted 
in the open air is found to be out of key when framed and hung 
indoors. 

The fireplace is certainly out of the way in this studio ; and, 
although always behind the painter, the angle at which his 
canvas is placed for light is such as at the same time to 
obviate any reflection of the fire into his eyes. 

A large skylight occupies the centre of the ceiling, but is 
usually closed. A hot-water coil under each window warms 
the rush of cold air that descends from these large surfaces of 
glass, and there is another coil on the opposite side of the 
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The visitors' entrance is at the corner opposite the fireplace, 
and commands a fine view of this well-proportioned studio. The 
models' entrance is at the farther end of the same wall, where 
there is also a lavatory, &c. Another door opens into a room 
for stowing- canvases and other paraphernalia. 

We have now seen an example of end lighting and one 
of side lighting, and the next studio, designed for Mr. F. 



Goodall, at Harrow Weald, shows a combination of both 
systems. 

Here the main north light is in the end wall, but is separated 
into two masses by a great pier, as are the side windows in 
Mr. Stone's studio, the distance from the edge of one window to 
the opposite edge of the other window being precisely the same 
as in any two windows in Mr. Stone's side wall, and a bay 
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window that starts, without any break, from the north wall 
practically adds to the length of that wall, and enables the 
painter to stand fully thirty feet away from his model. 

Thick curtains in two tiers admit of any portion of the light 
from the north windows being used or intercepted, as will be 
seen from the view, and a central strip, indicated by the dotted 
lines, prevents side rays from creeping in between the vertical 
edg-es of these curtains. 



The south window in this studio is unusually large, and it 
may easily be imagined that it is turned to account by the world- 
famed painter of Oriental subjects. For this purpose he has 
frames on which oiled canvas is stretched and fitted into the 
window, and the strong sunlight passing through this medium 
diffuses a warm glow over the subject to be painted. 

There is a second south window over the latter, high up in the 
gable, and a balcony just in front of it. This may be used for 
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placing a model at a great height above the eye, or for obtain- 
ing a distant view of a canvas. Two windows in the east 



wall, usually closed with shutters, are available for special 
lighting. 




The Studio of Mr. F. Goodall, R.A. 



The position of the fireplace obviates reflection from the usual 
position of the canvas into the eyes of the painter, and it is sur- 
rounded by an old carved oak chimney-piece, which one feels 
tempted to describe, as well as the profusion of picturesque 
furniture and other objects of Art of which there is such a 
wealth, not only in the studio, but throughout this charming 
house. 

A long trap-door in the floor forms a special contrivance for 
lowering big canvases to a point in the ground floor whence 
they can be readily taken away and placed in a van ; and a 
small door hard by this trap gives access to a spiral stair 
descending to a stowage-room. The back stairs for the use of 
models and servants land at the south-west corner of the 
studio, and there join the visitors' entrance, for which we have 
reserved our last word. 

For some good reason, whether of aspect, prospect, fall of the 
ground, or what not, the house is placed some degrees out of 
the cardinal points of the compass ; but the studio, for equally 
good reasons, lies north and south. Consequently the approach 
from the house to the studio produces an angular view of the 
latter. The effect of this arrangement, by no means uncom- 
mon in old buildings, is most happy, and the view into 
this fine studio, with its panelled and decorated ceiling, its 
huge chimney-piece, and its beautiful and luxurious contents, 
is a picture which will never be forgotten by any one who has 
seen it. 

There are many more varieties of studios, such as those of 
irregular plans, those that are divisible into sections, and 
other kinds, generally arising from the special needs of the 
painter, but the three here described are fair typical ex- 
amples of the methods of lighting and arranging a rectangular 
room. 




Copied from Plan 2)i-epareci by 
R,N. SHAW. R.A. 1870 
y June 3/8c 

We hope in a subsequent article to describe the exterior of 
these and other artists' houses. 

Edward J. Tarver. 



